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type worked by a horse or mule, while drilling machines, horse-
hoes, haymaking and reaping machines were also coming into
use. But even so it was only on a small proportion of the larger
holdings where such machinery was to be found, while thirty
years later, according to Professor Clapham, 'the typical pro-
ducts of the application of the nineteenth century metallurgy
and engineering to agriculture had not even conquered the
larger French holdings'.

The reaper-binder, a machine which not only cut the corn
but tied it into sheaves, marked a new era in the application of
mechanical aids to agriculture. It was patented in America
in 1849, but did not come into general use until after 1870;
even then it was apparently more used in Great Britain
than in continental Europe. Last of all amongst the harvesting
machines came the 'combined harvester-thresher3, commonly
known as the 'combine', a machine operated by mechanical
power which not only cuts the corn but threshes and bags it.
This, more than any other machine, revolutionized the practice
of harvesting. The combine is said to have originated in
America as early as 1828, but in practice it was not developed
commercially until after the Great War, nearly a hundred years
later. Even to-day the use of the combine is mainly in North
America, the Argentine, and Australia; in west and south
Europe the relatively small size of the farms precludes its use.
Only in Russia, on the large State and collective farms, has the
combine so far become at all a significant feature of European
agricultural technique. No less than 1,800 of these machines
were imported from America into Russia in 1929 and 1930,

We have only to cast our eye back over this sequence of
mechanical invention to see the astonishing effect it has had in
economizing human effort in farm operations. An acre of wheat
yielding approximately 15 bushels, when it was harvested with
the scythe or sickle and threshed with the flail, took altogether
from 35 to 50 hours of labour. An attachment known as the
'cradle' reduced the time required by about 10 hours. With the
reaper-binder and stationary thresher the same work could be
accomplished in 4 to 5 hours; with the 'header* and stationary